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DIRECTOR  OF  PROGRAM 

DEVELOPMENT 
ST.   JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE 


The  Class  Of  1976 


Gloria  Torrenzano 


The  class  of  1976  dedicates  this  yearbook  to  a 
woman  who  has  served  St.  Joseph's  and  it's  stu- 
dents since  the  Brentwood  Campus  began.   Mrs. 
Gloria  Torrenzano  has  been  more  than  a  secretary 
to  the  many  people  that  pass  through  her  office 
each  day.  Her  personal  concern,  her  cheery  smile 
and  words  of  encouragement  have  enabled  many 
of  us  to  return  to  class  with  a  little  more  hope  and 
determination.   We  salute  Mrs.   Torrenzano  this 
year  for  her  outstanding  service  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty. 


Dedicates  This  Yearbook  To 


Rosemary  Venezia 


The  class  of  1976  also  dedicates  this  yearbook 
to  Mrs.   Rosemary  Venezia,   another  smiling  face 
who  helps  brighten  St.  Joseph's.   She  often  enrich- 
es our  lives  by  lending  an  ear,  offering  a  helpful 
hint  or  simply  supplying  a  lift  to  one's  spirits  with 
her  bright  and  happy  personality.   We  wish  to 
thank  Rosemary  for  all  she  does  as  well  as  for 
being  herself  to  each  of  us. 


•aff'SSS^ 


S.  GEORGE  AQUIN  O'CONNOR 
President 


S.  MARY  FLORENCE  BURNS 
Academic  Dean 


S.  TERESA  A  VILA  BURKE 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs 


S.  BERNARDINE  MARIE  HAYES 
Financial  Aid  Officer 


S.  ROSE  CATHERINE  STEVENS 
Associate  Registrar 


St 


S.  CATHERINE  ALONZO 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


S.  MAURA  O'NEILL 
Admissions  Counselor 


S.  DOROTHY  WATSON 
Librarian 


S.  CLARE  IMELDA  RUANE 
Acquisitions  Librarian 


S.  CLARE  AUGUSTA 
Periodicals 
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SISTER  JEAN  NtARIE  AMORE 
Child  Study 


SISTER  KATHLEEN  CARBERRY 
Child  Study 


SISTER  LEONIE  CONK 
Child  Study 


SISTER  CATHERINE  FITZGIBBON 
Child  Study 


'^V-C'-''.*'"-  '■'■"  '■''■*  -  •' V', i'li-''* • '••"•''i'''*;i'-'i 
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MISS  LORETTA  GILDEA  SISTER  MARGARET  LOUISE  SHEA 

Child  Study  Chairman  of  Child  Study 


J  ■•^ik'':&5i<^'«l".»  _,--!-  t^L- 
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SISTER  ALICE  FRANCIS  YOUNG 
Child  Study 


MR.  HOWARD  BRODSKY 
Special  Education 
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MR.  STANLEY  BREKNE 
Recreation 


MR.  DAVID  HOFF 
Recreation 


MRS.  EDITH  SHAPIRO 
Recreation 


S.  JOAN  ROCCASALVO 
Music 


rj 
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S.  MARIA  FIDELIS  BURDICK  MR.  ANGELO  LAVIN 

Art  Art 


:'>^'\ 


S.  JOSEPHINE  MARIE  CAVANAUGH  MR.  WILLIAM  BENGSTON 

Religious  Studies  Sociology 
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MR.  RAYMOND  D'ANGELO 
Sociology 


S.  LENORE  KELLY 
Sociology 


MR.  RICHARD  GREEN 
Psychology 


MR.  DAVID  GRIESE 
Psychology 
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DR.  STANLEY  NEVINS 
Chairman  of  Philosophy  Department 
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Nfft.  CeOJjlGE^ RAPPORT    . 
MRS.  LO&ISE  ROSE 
S.  JOSEPH  IMMACULATE 
•       MISS  MARY  SHEA  -v 

"    S.  JOANMARIE  SMITH 

"MS.  DARLENE  D.  5TOWE 
^     DR.  U  AUNG  THEIN 
.    -   MR.  EDWARD  WALSH 

MR.  EDWARD  WANKEL     . 
*■•^^1ARY  ROBERT  WHITE 
>S*JvIARGARET  WARD 


MRS.  GLORIA  TORRENZANO 
Secretary 


MR.  TOM  MC  DONOUGH 
Career  Counselor 
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MRS.  ROSEMARY  VENEZIA 
Secretary 


MRS.  VYE  SANTO RO 
Library  Assistant 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


The  St.  Joseph's  College  community  pays  tribute  to  a  sister  worthy  of  the  great  respect  and  admiration  which 
everyone  had  for  her.  Sister  Catherine  Alonzo  worked  diligently  keeping  our  records  and  registrations  in  order  and 
was  always  ready  to  happily  take  time  for  us  when  it  was  necessary  to  walk  into  her  office.   She  was  a  woman 
whose  presence  was  full  of  life — a  life  which  must  be  more  than  physical  for  she  was  able  to  be  so  alive  while 
knowing  death  was  peering  over  her  shoulder.   She  heard  it  saying, 

"Come,   it  won't  be  too  bad 
don't  be  afraid,   1  understand 
how  you  feel,  but  come  - 
there  may  be  other  miracles!" 
John  Gunther 
DEATH  BE  NOT  PROUD 


ELISABETH  AMODEO 
B.A.  Child  Study 


SISTER  ROSE  MARIE  BORG 
B.S.  Recreation 


PATRICK  BROOKS 
B.A.  Human  Relations 
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MARY  CAMERON 
B.A.  Child  Study 


IDA  CABRERA 

B.S.  General  Studies 


PAULA  CAT  ALAN  0 
B.A.  Human  Relations 
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RICHARD  CATARELLI 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


DEBORAH  CHICHESTER 
B.A.  Child  Study 


DIANE  ABBRUSCATO  CLERK. 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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JOANNE  COLOMBINI 
B.A.  Child  Study 


ANNE  MARIE  DAVIS 
B.A.  Child  Study 


SUSAN  DAWE 
B.A.  Human  Relations 
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SALVATORE  DELUCA 
-^      B.A.  Child  Study 


F 
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FRANCES  EDER 
B.A.  Child  Study 


^^    CAROL  FAZIO 
B.A.  Child  Study 


:1> 
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JEAN  GONZALEZ 
B.S.  Recreation 


'i     RITA  GLEASON 
^     B.A.  Child  Study 


KAREN  GRIECO 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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ROBERT  GUZZINO 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


MARY  HERRERA 
B.S.  General  Studies 


CAROLYN  HOHLE 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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GALE  KAMI 
B.A.  Child  Study 


DANIEL  KAPSAK 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


CARMELLA  KARLSON 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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SUSAN  KENNEY 
B.A.  Child  Study 


LEONORA  LANG 
B.A.  Child  Study 


HENRIETTE  KILLIAN 
B.S.  General  Studies 
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MARY  McCLAVE 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


DONNA  LEVIN 
B.A.  Child  Study 


BARBARA  MANALILI 

B.A.  Child  Study   ^\ 
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RICHARD  MANZELLA 
B.A.  Child  Study 


WAYNE  MAURO 
B.S.  Recreation 


MAFALDA  MOLIA 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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MARGARET  MORI  ARTY 
B.A.  Child  Study 


LILLIAN  MOSCA 
B.A.  Child  Study 


GRACE  MYERS 
B.A.  Human  Relations 
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vJtvr    -       RONALD  NAPURANO 

15^)>.  .  ^It^     B.A.  Human  Relations 


EILEEN  NICHOLAS 
B.A.  Child  Study 


ALBERT  NENDZA 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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SISTER  MARIA  GERARD  O'HARA 

B.A.  Child  Study 


ROBERT  O'GRADY 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


DEINE  ORTIZ 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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MICHAEL  PAPARATTO 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


DEMISE  MOLINELLI  PAPPAS 
B.A.  Child  Study 


EDYTHE  PASSANO 
B.A.  Human  Relations 
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DEMISE  PETRISIN 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


MELISSA  RE  ILLY 
B.S.  Recreation 


BARBARA  RICHMAN 
B.S.  Recreation 
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J  AMIS  ROBINSON 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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PETER  ROSE 
B.S.  Recreation 
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EDWARD  RUSHEFSKY 
B.S.  Recreation 


^. 
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SARAH  SCALA 
B.A.  Child  Study 


SUZANNE  SANSCHAGRIN 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


\  \ 


JAN  SCARPINATO 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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DEBRA  SCHMIDT 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


WILLIAM  SHARKY 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


JAN  SIRIANNI 
B.S.  Recreation 
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LENORE  SIRULNIK 
B.A.  Child  Study 


JOAN  STUTZBACH 
B.A.  Child  Study 


MARILYN  TUT  HILL 
B.S.  General  Studies 
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>.  ,     GRACE  VEGA 
B.S.  Recreation 


LUCIA  VIOL  ANTE 
B.A.  Child  Study 


MARY  LOU  WOODS 
B.A.  Child  Study 
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LILLIAN  YEDWABNICK 
B.A.  Child  Study 


SALVATORE  YOVINO 
B.A.  Human  Relations 


Seniors  Not  Pictured 


MICHELE  BEECHER 
MARIE  BRACCO 
STEVEN  HILL 
JANICE  GIACHETTI 
JOHN  LYNAGH 
JAMES  McLOUGHLIN 
CHARLES  MEADE 
HUGH  NILAND 


CHRISTINE  ROSITZKE 
HENRY  SEGER 
RICHARD  TRANSUE 
VINCENT  TRIANO 
JUDITH  TUNICK 
ROBERT  WESTING 
ROBERT  ZUCCONl 
BARBARA  KELLY 
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WHO'S  WHO  .  .  . 

In  American  Universities  and  Colleges 

Since  1934,  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities  and 
Colleges  has  furthered  the  aims  of  higher  education  by  rewarding  and 
recognizing  individual  academic  excellence  on  a  national  level.  With  the 
support  of  prominant  educational  institutions  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
this  program  is  today  a  true  reflection  of  the  caliber  of  the  American  college 
student. 

These  eight  people  were  selected  by  their  fellow  seniors  for  the  honor  of 
being  included  in  the  1976  publication  of  Who's  Who  Among  Students  In 
American  Universities  and  Colleges. 


S.   ROSE  MARIE  BORG 


IVlARY  CAMERON 
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RICHARD  CATARELLI 


KAREN  GRIECO 


# 
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DONNA  LEVIN 


RICHARD  MANZELLA 


RONALD  NAPURANO 


DEBRA  SCHMIDT 


.  STUDENT 


GOVERNMENT 


Ron  Napurano-- 
President. 


Phil  Montgomery- 
Vice-President 


Debbie  Schmidt — 
Secretary. 


Donna  Levin- 
Treasurer. 
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The  Recreation  Club  Presents  The 
Opening  Of  The  Rathskeller  .  .  . 


Jan  Scarpinato 
Secretary 

Jean  Gonzalez 
President 

S.  Rose  Marie  Borg 

Representative  To 

The  New  York  State 

Recreation  And 

Park  Society 

Grace  Vega 
Vice  President 
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RICH  MANZELLA 
Co-editor 


MARY  M.  CAMERON 
Editor 

Photographer 
Art  Editor 


DEINE  ORTIZ 
Treasurer 
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Maria  Teja  and  Grace  Vega 


''Nummies'' 


Deine,   Rich,   Karen,   Mary  and  Mike 
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Holiday 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


<ary  Bachmann 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Bame 

The  Basar  Family 

Stan  Brekne 

The  Busi  Families 

Veronica  &  John  Busi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alexander  Cameron 

Mary  M.  Cameron 

Candy 

Paula  Catalano 

Jason  Christopher  Catarelli 

Richard  G.  Catarelli  &  Santa  Foti 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  B.  Catarelli  &  Family 

Sister  Rose  Catherine 

Diane  &  Bill  Clerke 

Sister  Clotilde 

Beth  Doody 

Patrick  H.  Fox 

Fred  Geraci 

Sister  Maria  Gerard 

Loretta  B.  Gildea 

The  Grieco  Family 

Good  Luck!  Evelyn  Hubbs 

Mr.  Walter  Jablen 

Harold  Wayne  Jacques 

The  Jordan  Family 

Gale  Kani 

Sue  Ktnney 

Larsen  Family 

Congratulations!  Sister  Muriel  de  Lourdes 

Happiness  Always!  Sister  Jean  Loretta 

To  KG.,  We  Made  it,  Love  R.M. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


J..Z 


m      m 


Mom, 


Manzella  Family 

Richard  Manzella 

Phyllis  Masciandaro 

Matulia  Family 

Mary  McClave  &  Family 

Joyce  M.  McManus 

Denise  &  Leanne  Molia 

The  Meyers  Family 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Nendza 

Margaret  O'Connor 

Deine  Ortiz 

Dad,  Brian,  Dawn,  &  Kate  Ortiz 

Edythe  Passano 

The  Robert  Rennie  Family 

Chris  Rositzke 

Paparatto  Family 

Barbara  Ann  Ross 

Ed  Rushefsky 

Vye  Santoro 

Gloria,  John,  &  Jay  Torrenzano 

Grace  Vega 

Rosemary  &  George  Venezia 

Vinnie  Violante 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Anthony  Violante 

Woody  Wallace 

Irmajane  Wrenn 

Lil,  Steve,  Lori  &  Debra  Yedwabnick 

Linda  Yonusaitis 

Joann,  Elaine,  Joy  Ann,  Nancy  (Disco  4) 

Margie  and  Fred 

Good  Luck  to  all  my  Classmates  !!  Sister  Maria  Gerard 

Congratulations  to  Sister  Maria  Gerard  !  From  a  friend 


Ben, 
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DeMa  Wine  &  Liquor  Shop 

THREE  VILLJVGE    P1_AZA.    SETAUKET.    N.Y.    11733 


FRANK   MOLIA  516    041-3633 
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c.  w  Dost  center 


1  LONG  ISLAND  UNIVERSIT/ 


.  less  than  25  miles  from 
to  get  the  most  out  of  the 


OUR  YOUNGEST  STUDENT  IS  14.  OUR  OLDEST  IS  73.  YOU'LL  FIT  RIGHT  IN. 

Our  students  are  men  and  women  of  wide-ranging  ages,  interests,  goals,  backgrounds  and  walks  of  life. 
They're  undergraduates  and  graduates  .  .  .  early  admissions  and  high  school  students  .  .  .  business  people 
.  .  .  professionals  .  .  .  homemakers  .  .  .  parents  and  grandparents.  All  C.W.  Post  students  ...  all  attend- 
ing classes  full  or  part  time  .  .  .  days  .  .  .  evenings  .  .  .  weekends  ...  or  summer. 

A  COLLEGE  COMMUNITY  DEVOTED  TO  THE  TOTAL  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE. 

It's  all  here  at  C.W.  Post.  On  a  breathtakingly  beautiful  350-acre  campus 
midtown  Manhattan  .  .  .  you'll  find  everything  you  need  .  .  .  and  more  . 
living/learning  college  experience. 
The  C.W.  Post  campus  has  its  own  residence  halls,  bank,  post  office,  radio  station,  selection  of  restau- 
rants, theaters  (stage  and  cinema),  art  gallery,  indoor  and  outdoor  sports  facilities,  acres  of  woods,  social 
services,  medical  services  and  people  just  to  help  you  over  any  rough  spots. 

STUDENT-ORIENTED  PROGRAMMING.  DIVERSE  . . .  INNOVATIVE  . . .  INDIVIDUALIZED. 

students  receive  a  personal  education  at  C.W.  Post. 

Your  program  is  planned  to  fit  you  .  .  .  and  your  career  plans  .  .  .  not  the  other  way  around. 

GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE. 

You  can  choose  from  a  full  range  of  graduate  and  undergraduate  programs  in:  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Business  Administration:  Education:  School  of  the  Arts;  School  of  Professional  Accountancy:  Graduate 
Library  School;  Pre-professional  and  Professional  Studies  .  .  .  and  Continuing  Education  courses. 

GOOD  TEACHING. 

With  all  the  beauty  our  campus  has  to  offer  .  .  .  with  all  that  our  facilities  provide  and  with  our  fine  edu- 
cational programs  .  .  .  our  good  teachers  are  the  primary  reason  that  most  of  our  students  like  being  at 
C.W.  Post.  They  are  talented,  dedicated  people  .  .  .  devoted  to  students  as  individuals  .  .  .  and  experts  at 
making  learning  an  exciting  experience. 

A  FULL-CREDIT  TRANSFER  PLAN  ...  AND  MORE. 

C.W.  Post  also  offers  special  programs,  life  experience  credit  programs  and  off-campus  programs  ...  a 
Coordinate  Campus  m  Brentwood  .  .  .  and  a  full-credit  transfer  plan  for  Associate  Degree  recipients 
(plus  our  new  Advanced  Study  Tuition  Grants  ranging  from  $800  to  $1200  per  year). 

FINANCIAL  AID. 

There  are  tuition  assistance  and  scholarship  funds  for  which  you   may  apply  .  .   .  including  our  new 
Academic  Performance  Award  of  $800  per  year  for  freshmen  with  85+  averages,  effective  Fall  1976. 
It's  all  here  .  .  .  plus  much  more  that  you'll  have  to  experience 
to  understand.  Now,  let's  talk  about  you. 

Write  or  call:  Admissions  Office:  (516)  299-2413 

C.W  post  center  MTK 

JTlONG  ISLAND  UNIVERSITY  ^ Vi  ll 

Greenvale,  L.I.,  N.Y.  11548 
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..NOTHING  IN  LIFE  REALLY  STAYS. 
AND  IT'S  BEAUTIFUL  THAT  THEY  GO. 
THEY  HAVE  TO  GO  IN  ORDER  FOR 
THE  NEXT  THING  TO  COME. 
YOU  CAN  ALMOST  ADD  BEAUTY 
TO  A  THING  BY  ACCEPTING 
THAT  IT'S  TEMPORARY. 

PAUL  MC  CARTNEY 


5 
> 


THE  FIRST  200  YEARS 

A  knowledge  of  American  history  is  an  invitation  to  experience  the  ac- 
compUshment,  drama,  tragedy  and  hope  of  an  infant  nation  strugghng  to 
grow  up.  Sturdy,  determined  pioneers  hacked  away  at  the  edges  of  a  raw 
continent  and,  with  blunders  and  achievements  alike,  modeled  a  country 
with  a  spirited  nature  and  a  united  commitment  to  individual  liberty  for 
every  one  of  its  citizens.  Americans,  great  and  not  so  great,  have  given  us 
a  heritage  to  carry  on  and  improve  upon.  Farmers  and  soldiers,  industri- 
alists and  merchants,  dreamers  and  leaders,  are  all  there  in  two  centuries 
of  progress. 

But  the  maturing  isn't  finished.  You'll  find  the  boundaries  of  growth  as 
endless  today  as  when  our  forefathers  first  envisioned  them.  You  can 
seek  out  your  own  destiny  with  the  wisdom  and  judgement  which  comes 
with  re-creation  of  the  past.  Your  knowledge,  dreams  and  industry  will 
carry  on  through  many  more  centuries  of  living  history . 
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'Everything  that  is  right  or  reasonable  pleads  for  sepa 
ration.  The  blood  of  the  slain,  the  weeping  voice  of  na 
ture  cries,  'tis  time  to  part'."  —  Thomas  Paine. 


CHAPTERS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


The  Stamp  Act  of  1765  was  an  attempt  by  Eng- 
land to  tax  items  that  were  whoHy  American. 
The  colonists  reacted  in  seething  resentment 
which  erupted  into  angry  protestations.  The 
first  blood  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
spilled  during  one  such  incident  at  Boston  in 
1770.  Several  Americans  lost  their  lives  over  a 
snowball  thrown  at  a  British  sentry. 


In  the  fight  to  achieve  commerce  equality,  the 
United  States  found  itself  in  a  naval  war  over 
shipping  lanes.  Fort  McHenry  was  heriocally 
held  during  a  British  naval  bombardment,  and 
the  stars  and  stripes  still  flew  after  a  night  of 
hard  fighting.  The  next  morning  Francis  Scoll 
Key  penned  the  immortal  words  of  what  would 
become  the  national  anthem 


Settlers  had  to  have  permanent  access  to  the 
new  lands,  so  canals  and  bridges  were  built  to 
carry  stages  and  wagon  trains  loaded  with 
machinery  destined  for  settlements  in  the  West. 
The  pioneers  foresaw  great  wealth  in  the  cheap 
acreage  that  was  available. 


Frontiersmen  cleared  the  wilderness,  built  set- 
tlements and  drove  back  the  Indians.  The  Pony 
Express  and  the  telegraph  became  primary 
means  of  communication. 


Agriculture  was  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
American  inventions  of  the  time  were  often  re- 
lated to  working  the  soil.  The  McCormick 
Reaper,  mowing  machines,  textile  looms  and 
the  cotton  gin  were  instrumental  in  the  settling 
of  new  frontiers. 


In  1848,  James  Marshall  found  gold  in  the  race 
of  a  sawmill  he  was  building  for  John  Sutter  at 
Coloma,  California.  The  lust  to  get  rich  quick" 
was  the  force  behind  this  biggest  and  gaudiest 
gold  rush  ever. 


While  "gold  rush  fever  gripped  the  country, 
states  were  increasingly  more  divided  on  the 
slavery  issue.  Civil  war  broke  out  in  the  East. 
This  "Brothers  War"  was  bitterly  fought  and. 
though  the  scars  remain  even  today,  slavery 
was  abolished. 


Cities  grew  at  an  alarming  pate:  untn  wunuut 
regard  to  the  limits  of  safety.  The  great  Chicago 
fire  of  1871  burned  the  bustling  cattle  market 
empire  beyond  recognition.  But  the  pioneer 
spirit  was  not  broken.  Chicagoans  began  re- 
building and  preparations  were  underway  to 
celebrate  the  100th  birthday  of  the  country . 


The  "Iron  Horse."  carrying  homesteaders, 
greatly  helped  settlement  of  the  new  country 
The  first  transcontinental  railroad  connected 
the  country  at  Promontory  Summit,  Utah,  on 
May  10, 1869. 


Transportation  was  setting  the  pattern  for  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  country  became  a 
mobile  society  with  electric  trolleys,  automo- 
biles, farm  machinery,  and  bicycles,  all  the  rage 
Along  with  the  accessibilitv  of  travel  came  a 
new  era  of  nationali-^m. 


A  World  War  called  uptm  the  nation's  young 
men  to  unite  and  fight.  After  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  nation  pulled  itself  together  and  industry 
flourished  once  again.  A  carefree  America  bur- 
ied war  memories  in  the  new  moving  pictures, 
telephones,  light  bulbs,  electric  generators, 
stock  market  ticker  tape  machines,  phono- 
graphs and  a  wealth  of  inventions  from  the  fer- 
tile minds  of  its  young  inventors.  Baseball  be- 
came the  national  sport  and  prohibition  was 
law. 


Black  Thursday,  October  24.  1929,  saw  the 
American  stock  market  crash  to  the  lowest  level 
in  history.  Panic  set  in  as  the  unemployment 
level  skyrocketed.  The  country  was  in  its  worst 
economic  crisis.  Slowly,  but  surely,  the  wounds 
of  the  crash.  ■  the  "dust  bowl."  and  poverty 
healed. 
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The  steel  industry  geared  up  for  the  revival 
while  rumors  were  whispered  in  the  Roosevelt 
administration  of  another  impending  war.  The 
nation  s  leaders  scoffed,  until  December  7,  1941 
Pearl  Harbor! 


Industrial  production  reached  a  peak  during  the 
war  years.  Upon  their  return  from  four  years 
of  battle,  the  veterans  forged  ahead  with  an  eye 
on  a  "better  life  for  everyone."  Several  mod- 
erate recessions  in  the  50  s  and  60  s  reminded 
cautious  citizens  of  past  decades 


Huge  strides  were  being  taken  m  the  scientific 
field.  Television  became  a  part  of  every  family's 
life.  National  events  were  household  topics  — 
while  they  happened  —  thanks  to  the  new  medi- 
um. Individuals  and  groups  were  seen  "on  the 
lube"  as  they  advocated  new  social  reform,  or 
justice,  or  special  causes  of  their  own.  TV  gave 
individuals  and  political  systems  power  greater 
than  ever  before.  Audio-visual  journalism  had 
made  its  impact. 


Nearly  100  years  of  strggling  for  civil  liberties 
were  realized  when  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  signed  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
into  law.  The  Act  outlawed  segregation  in  any 
form. 


The  seventies  shed  light  on  a  new  trouble  for 
the  nation  as  it  approached  its  200th  birthday 
The  world's  energy  sources  and  natural  re- 
sources were  being  used  up  faster  than  they 
could  be  replenished.  Americans  once  again 
waded  into  a  new  frontier.  The  "energy  crisis" 
and  "ecology"  were  prominent  words  in  the 
language  Ways  to  save  nature  from  the  neglect 
of  mankind  and  ways  of  preserving  precious 
fuel  without  damaging  that  balance  of  nature 
were  the  objectives  of  Americans  across  the 
country. 


Earth  s  crises  spurred  Americans  into  further 
pioneering.  This  time  outer  space.  Ameri- 

can astronauts  were  the  first  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  and  the  U.S.  was  first  to  build  a  "sky- 
lab"  for  more  scientific  study 

American  is  still  learning  and  growing  after  a 
mere  200-year  infancy.  The  original  determina- 
tion of  our  forefathers  was  told  again  in  the 
words  of  Neil  Armstrong  as  he  made  the  first 
step  on  the  moon  "asm^M 'i»n  ir.r  man  >mi  i 
a  giant  step  formankind." 


Early  prospector  pannm^  tor  gold 
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Ownership  of  land  had  been  just  a  dream  to  most  of  the 
colonists  from  feudal  England.  With  the  great  expanse 
of  cheap  land  opening  up  in  the  West,  the  dream  became 
reality. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803  opened  the  first  sizable 
frontier  in  the  Midwest,  but  the  nation  was  not  ready 
for  it  yet.  It  took  a  growing  market  in  the  East,  where 
land  was  getting  high-priced  and  scarce,  and  develop- 
ment of  good  transportation,  to  really  start  the  frontier 
movement. 

The  Gold  Rush  caused  hordes  of  settlers  to  take  various 
routes  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  its  yellow  riches.  The 
railroads  brought  farmers  and  ranchers,  along  with  the 
miners,  who  decided  to  stop  all  along  the  routes  and 


build  their  homes.  Railroads  were  instrumental  in  the 
quick  civilization  of  the  West,  bringing  people  in  num- 
bers so  large  that  the  resentful  Indians  were  finally 
pushed  back  into  unwanted  and  infertile  areas  . 
America  became  a  haven  for  immigrants  from  every  na- 
tion as  freedom  beckoned  them  to  the  teeming  cities  of 
the  East,  the  plains,  and  the  rich  west  coast  farmlands. 

Sick  of  the  Civil  War  and  with  their  own  lands  divided 
up  and  lost,  many  Southerners  set  out  to  "begin  again" 
in  the  virgin  territories.  "Westering"  soon  became  the 
national  tradition  as  North  and  South  moved  together 
toward  a  new  life.  Americanism  was  advanced  socially, 
by  the  hard-working,  bare-fisted  types  who  settled  the 
frontiers. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  FLAG 

ALSO  CALLED  'SERAPIS    FLAG   GENERALLY  ACCEPTED  AS  ORIGINATED  BY 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AT  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XVI 


LIBERn^3oRDEATH 
DONT  TREAD  ON  ME 


CULPEPER  FLAG  -  1775 
ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  RATTLESNAKE  FUGS  CARRIED  BY  THE  MINUTE  W  *, 


FIRST  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

UNITED  EMBLEM  OF  INDEPENDENCE  SAID  TO  HAVE  BEEN  ORIGINATED  B' 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  FOLLOWING  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  JUNE  14.  1777 


■OLD  GLORY- 
NAME  GIVEN  BY  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  DRIVER.  COMMANDING  THE  BRIG 
CHARLES  DAGGEH'  IN  1831 


FLAG  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR  1S6MSS5 

THE  "STARS  AND  STRIPES'  WITH  THIRTY  SIX  STARS  IN  THE  UNION, 

CARRIED  BY  THE  NORTHERN  ARMIES  DURING  UTER  YEARS  OF  THE  CIVIl 

WAR. 


Banner 


I 


LIBERTY     TREE 


CONTINENTAL  FLAG 

CARRIED  IN  W75  W77   SHWOING  PINE  TREE.  SYMBOL  OF 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COLONY,  IN  PUCE  OF  THE  CROSSES  OF  ST   GEORGE 

ANO  ST  ANDREW 


AN  APPEAL^  TO  GOD 


LIBERTY  TREE  FLAG  -  1776 
THE  PINETREE  COMES  FROM  COINS  OF  THE 
COLONY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  1652 


FIRST  NAVY  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

IN  ABSENCE  OF  SPECIFIC  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STARS  BY  CONGRESS,  JUNE 

14,  1777   IT  WAS  CUSTOMARY  FOR  NAVY  10  PLACE  THE  STARS  IN  FORM 

OF  CROSSES  OF  ST   GEORGE  ANO  ST  ANDREW 


lOHN  PAUL  lONES  "STARRY  FLAG" 

RESCUED  FROM  THE  SEA  BY  lAMES  BAYARD  STAFFORD  DURING 

BAHLE  BETWEEN  BON  HOMME  RICHARD  AND  SERAPIS 


FLAG  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812  (18121114) 

SHOWING  FIFTEEN  STARS  AND  FIFTEEN  BARS  AS  CHANGED  UPON 
ADMISSION  OF  VERMONT 


FREMONT.  THE  PATHFINDER'S  FLAG  -  40's 

EMBLEM  THAT  BLAZED  THE  TRAIL  FOR  THE  COVERED  WAGON 
IN  THE  ROARING  40S  THE  EARLY  ENSIGN  OF  THE  PUINS. 


FLAG  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR  -  1845 

NOT  ACTUALLY  USED  AS  REGIMENTAL  COLORS  BY  TROOPS   BUT  AS  FLAG 
OF  CONQUEST  AND  OCCUPATION, 


COMMODORE  PERRY'S  FLAG  -  1854 
THE  FLAG  THAT  OPENED  lAPAN  10  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 


CONFEDERATE  BATTLE  AND  NAVY  FLAG 

USED  FROM  MAY  I,  1863  TO  END  OF  WAR.  1865   THE  BATTLE  FLAG  WAS 

SQUARE 


FLAG  OF  THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  WAR  -  1898 

THE  EMBLEM  OF  LIBERTY  THAT  BROUGHT  FREEDOM  TO  CUBA 
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Without  realizing  it,  England  instilled  in  the  colonists 
the  individual  purpose  and  ingenuity  that  necessity 
breeds.  With  trade  goods  cut  to  a  minimum,  determined 
young  leaders  of  the  time  set  out  to  find  ways  of  surviv- 
ing without  support  from  the  Mother  Country. 

Agricultural  methods  and  machines  and  labor  saving 
devices  were  designed  by  our  forefathers.  As  frontiers 
opened,  Yankee  genius  had  to  conquer  natural  barriers 
in  the  wild  new  country,  so  suspension  bridges  were 
invented  and  methods  of  transportation  were  perfected 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  untamed  areas.  Later, 
they  sought  to  section  off  the  land  with  the  revolution- 
ary and  controversial  invention  —  barbed  wire. 

Cooper's  1-horsepower  Tom  Thumb  train  in  1830 
and  later,  automobiles  like  the  first  Model  T,  and  the 
4-horsepower  airplane  ;  became  American  modes  of 
travel  from  city  to  city  and  coast  to  coast. 

Americans  knew  that  the  fertile  lands  of  this  nation 
would  produce  unequalled  harvests  if  machines  were 
designed  to  take  over  for  man.  They  knew  also  that 
trade  routes  were  difficult  to  travel  and  manufacturing 
would  have  to  be  done  close  to  home.  The  cotton  gin, 
textile  looms,  drill  presses  and  a  reaper  which  could  cut 
six  times  as  much  grain  as  a  hand  scythe  were  some  of 
the  tools  invented. 

Protection  for  themselves  and  for  their  young  country 
prodded  inventors  like  Eli  Whitney  to  perfect  firearms 
and  others  to  work  on  plans  for  the  first  submarine. 
Young  inventors  like  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
Thomas  Edison  (called  the  nation's  most  valuable  citi- 
zen) visualized  machines  that  would  light  the  country 
and  open  up  communication  with  those  in  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  nation.  The  telephone,  telegraph,  phono- 
graph and  the  first  light  bulb  were  discovered  in  the  late 
1800's  and  early  twentieth  century.  This  American  way 
of  doing  for  oneself  inspired  many  to  become  inventors 
in  their  own  right.  Some  sought  to  save  labor  and  mass- 
produce  for  profit  while  others  envisioned  not  only 
riches,  but  excitement  and  adventure  as  they  discovered 
ways  to  defy  nature. 

Throughout  the  past  200  years  the  American  mind  has 
been  unleashed  to  take  whatever  paths  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  needs.  In  the  last  half-century,  the  pace  of  dis- 
covery has  been  overwhelming  and  inventions  for  the 
taming  of  the  universe  lie  in  the  grasp  of  America 
while  the  habit  of  "finding  a  way  "  is  ingrained  in  its 
people.  The  seeds  of  industrial  America  were  sown  by 
these  inventors  resulting  in  today  s  mechanized  society. 


THEY  MADE  THEIR  MARK 

Men  and  women  who  helped  shape  America's  history 


THOMAS  PAtNE,  a  banlrupl  Quaker  corselmaher,  some 
time  teacher,  preacher  and  grocer  wrote  the  most  bril- 
liant pamphlet  ot  the  American  Revolution,  His  words  in 
Common  Sense  leitlected  longings  and  aspirationsllhal 

have  remained  part  of  American  culture  lo  Ihis  day 


Chief  luslice  JOHN  MARSHALL  established  fundamental 
principles  of  American  conslitulional  law  He  is  noted  (or 
his  precedenlal  declaration  ol  a  Congressional  acl  as 
unconslitulional  He  served  through  five  admmislra- 
tions.  ffom  1801  1835 


OANIEL  WEBSTER  chose  law  as  a  cateer  and  went  on  lo 
become  well  known  in  the  courts  and  in  politics  He  was 
twice  Secretary  ot  Slate  with  an  eye  always  to  the  Presi 
dency  which  eluded  him 


Born  a  slave  in  Maryland.  FREDERICK  DOUGLASS  taught 
himse"  to  read  and  write  secelty  and  al  21  escaped  to 
Ireedom  He  was  an  ardent  aboiilionisl  campaigning 
successfully  lor  Negro  suffrage  and  civil  rights 


DOROTHEA  DIX  worked  her  entire  adult  life  for  reform  ol 
the  eiisling  penal  and  menial  mslitutions  m  the  mid- 
1800's  The  first  slale  hospital  m  the  nalion  at  Trenlor>. 
New  Jersey  was  a  direct  result  of  her  eflorls 


The  creator  ol  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  SEQUOYAH,  was 
an  ailist,  writer  and  silversmith  He  used  a  simple  1821 
English  primer  lo  compose  the  characters  The  tamous 
redwood  trees  of  the  Pacific  coasi  bear  his  name 


■  Itie  New  Colossus,  a  sonnet  composed  by  EMMA  LAZ- 
ARUS in  1883  IS  inscribed  on  a  bronze  tablet  al  Ihe  base 
ol  the  Slalue  of  Liberty  She  organi;ed  rehel  lor  lews 
and  helped  fugitives  from  the  Czar  s  ghettos  to  establish 
homes  in  America 


AMELIA  tENKS  BLOOMER,  Desl  known  lor  a  mode  ol 
dress  she  adopted  during  her  campaign  lor  equal  rights 
lor  women  Though  ridiculed  unlit  she  gave  up  Ihe  cos- 
tume, the  term  "bloomer  came  lo  symbolize  woman's 
bid  tor  individual  Ireedom 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  epitomized  Ihe  American  dream  ol  a 
humble  young  man  ascending  to  Ihe  highest  office  of  the 
land  He  was  superbly  skilled  al  analyzing  complet  is 
sues  and  translating  Ihem  into  meaningful  words  tor  the 
public  He  was  devoted  lo  the  preservation  of  the  Union 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE  wrote  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  m 
an  effort  to  make  the  whole  nation  realize  the  mhumani 
ty  of  slavery  Her  book  resulted  m  one  of  Ihe  most  popu 
lar  and  controversial  plays  on  the  American  stage  The 
Civil  War  was  hmdled  by  this  work 


HORACE  GREELEY'S  admonition  to  Go  West  young 
man"  was  a  rallying  cry  of  Ihe  pioneers  ol  America  He 
was  founder  and  editor  ol  the  New  York  Tribune  He  was 
best  known  lor  his  philosophy  ot  social  reform  and  his 
unsuccessful  bid  for  Ihe  Presidency  m  1872 


JOSEPH  PULITZER  was  the  lirst  lournalisl  to  reach  a  tru- 
ly massive  audience  His  New  York  World  newspaper  was 
the  symbol  ol  "yellow  lournahsm'  wilh  its  sensational' 
ism  aimed  al  the  common  man 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE  was  a  giani  m  Ihe  railroad  and  sleel 
industrtes  He  believed  Ihal  il  was  Ihe  duty  ol  a  rich  man 
to  disldbule  hts  weattti  during  his  lifetime  To  that  end. 
he  established  2800  libraries  and  many  cultural  halls 
throughout  Ametica 


Uniieo  Mates  fRANKLIN  OtLANO  ftOOSEWELI  was  a 
popular  leader  who  made  eitensive  use  ot  hreside  radio 
chats  to  explain  his  plans  and  generale  enthusiasm  to 
push  them  through  Congiess 
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A  lifetime  passion  lor  machinery  led  HENRV  FORD  to 
Detroit  where,  m  1896,  he  compleled  his  lirsi  motor  i/e 
hide  The  Ford  Motor  Company  manulactured  the  first 
Model  T'  in  1909 


One  ol  the  most  elemenlary  symbols  ol  the  American 
way  ol  hie  was  established  when  J  EDGAR  HOOVER  and 
his  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  '  G  men  set  out  to 
clean  up  the  country  His  career  spanned  over  40  years 


The  motion  picture  industry  was  revolulionned  in  Ameri 
ca  and  DAVIO  HVARK  GRIFFITH  became  known  a:>  the 
"Father  of  the  film  art"  and  hmg  ol  directors  tor  tiis 
pari  m  this  revolution  His  camera  techniques  were  the 

pioneering  steps  of  the  industry 


ROBERT  FROSIs  pu-rtry  ^a:  Uedt  unflerJaled,  well 
metered  and  told  ine  stories  ol  rural  America  He  was  a 
four  time  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Pnze  and  has  been 
called  America  s  poet  laureate 


A  plain,  homely  womdn  ^ith  tiemenJous  appeal  lo  the 
masses,  who  was  always  m  Ide  tnicii  ol  things  de- 
scribes ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT  and  her  lifetime  ot  poll 
ticking  bestde  her  husband  OurmE  his  tour  terms 


THUfiGOOO  MARSHALL  ■  Ihe  lirst  Negro  lo  serve  as  a 
luslice  ot  me  Supreme  Couri  His  law  career  was  aimed 
primarily  al  civil  rights  cases 


The  cnppler  poliomyelilis  was  conguered  by  DR,  JONAS 
SAIK  in  1953  atter  more  than  25  years  of  research  Polio 
was  reduced  by  96"  m  less  than  len  years  SALKs  re 
search  continues  in  Calilornia  al  Ihe  Salk  Institute 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  was  a  leader  m  the  eause  ol  Civit 
rights  He  had  been  a  pastor  belore  turning  to  Ihe  cause 
ot  segregation  H15  leadership  earned  him  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prue  m  1964  He  was  assassinated  by  lames  Earl 
Ray  in  1968 


Lieutenant  Colonel  JOHK  GLENN  started  America  s  trav 
els  lo  Outer  space  when  be  became  the  lirsi  American  lo 
orbit  Ihe  earth  He  had  been  an  avialor  m  World  War  II 
and  a  lest  pilot  in  peacetime 


GEMIO  R,  FORD,  tbe  lirst  President  to  achieve  the  ol- 
lice  without  an  election  lr\  19/4  through  a  series  ol 
scandalous  events.  Ihe  Niion  administration  toppled  and 
FORD  reached  the  position  through  approval  by 
Congress 


■  wm 


WORKING  FOR  THE  YANKEE  DOLLAR 


A  CARD. 


r|lHrp»ibIlealtirc«  l«  ri-s|>«ciiuliy  lnr.)rTn«d  th«l  •  «»i]r, 
Jl  ur««  aaiHtriKictii  "f^  Ci«f«  anil  t^tock*,  of  *vmtj  4««cfflf»> 
u  -ti,  uiAy  nuw  Urn  wbisliicJ  ai  um  utom  rM»)D«t.tc  pffcca,  hf 

H«ir  Clofb  In  fVfry  vnrtfir.  Pret*fh  khU  AiiiencAA  iaAa«- 
raciu'C.  iond<  luin  Can*  vr  M'Kka  ai  3  lH>uru  t»o4it«.  A  l«rg4; 
4tiaiiiiiy  of  thr*^  a>itf  l««  com*  mimI^  rcMdf  mirfa 

,N-  II  llpr  lubacntMf'vftnrc  iaN.>  V  South  ■*  tlth  aimi,  4: 
rl«»>fri  b«U)w  M«rkci.  aif^  op(*»-tiv  Utf  «td<  u(  thm  E/^hayltlti 
ILi.m apf  tl  »-lf    i 

OLD  E.STADLIi!»imEI%T, 

OfPOSlTL'  UIRARCS   BAHK. 

A  GOOD  tMortnienl  ofHATS,  ttl 
No.  (t  houiti  SJ  iiKrl,  «kick  vill  k^ 
•old  al  fttr  pricff. 


I{7  rbuMKliDvUlia  hat  nr«STfl 
li  J  or  fA^-bioo    wbftfrvfr,  A»i*ll* 


b«  •c£Otamod«tril,  and  ihrnliJ  tk«  •vticl*' 
not  I'Iru*  vbcn  fiaiabnl,  ibcra  will  tx  ao  oblifslioa  ••; 
lh»  )i«it  of  ilw«»  wbo  "rrtcr  I"  ulit  It  »pril  t— 4f     i 

II  A  T  S, 

WHOLESALE  ANORKTAIU  . 

IVO.  41    South   Tliird   Street^ 

JSBAR    CONORKSS   HALL.         T 

JOHN  C.  DYER  ofTart  for  nU.; 
HATS  of  t>rry  il«tri{))ina,  Bf  Ma' 
prriar  i)ti»Uliri,  Ai^l  cbctp.  J  C  D. 
ptrticDiftfly  ibiiirt  ib*  t;^  atins  0/  tk#( 
pubkc  tn  bit  Toiir  JkIIm  H>i>,  wbick,  (d* 

tVliAucd  bf  ■•?  i*  tUc  CMf. 

Jl)U^  C.  DVEK  foiKCifulljr  iBfofnt  kit  rritwlt  laj 
<bf  public,  1^1  be  buo)><afd  •  »1or«  i«  liu  ti««  of  hai<i 
n«i>  k{  ib«  aU*v*  oaucd  pl«crt«bcre  b*  lutcndi  tab««p 
conttislly  na  h>Q(J  ft  ffDoal  Awnrlflifal  M  UAT9« 
wkieb  b«  will  «ell  u  l«i*  m  IbtJ  «•  b*  pnrchuf d  ia  Ikt: 
ciiT.  uartb  iw8«« 
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^SLR^^maw 


^3^_.- 


^  Specif  for€hii(1f?eri- 


UUH  lor  tie  BKTIESSII  ai  UIM  far  tki  Hgg.lllLll  n  loud  u 

PERRY  DAVISS  VEGETABLE  PAIN  KILLER. 

ManafaotKrcd  by  PXIUtT  DAVIS  it  ao«, 

M<^  74  Bi««  rrmavr,  rmovipmos,  a  t. 


Imagine  buying  that  acre  of  land  you  have 
spotted  for  $1.25!  Or,  even  at  the  higher 
price  of  $10.  Those  are  the  prices  offered 
to  our  founding  fathers  to  encourage  set- 
tlement of  the  wilderness  areas  of  this 
nation. 

A  stage  wasn  t  the  most  comfortable  way 
to  go,  but  you  could  get  from  city  to  city 
for  as  little  as  $3  —  at  the  amazing  pace  of 
six  miles  per  hour. 

Compare  today  5  wages  with  a  12-hour 
day  in  the  early  1800's.  A  man  earned  50(t 
a  day.  Of  course  his  dollar  bought  a  little 
more  than  today  s.  Butter  in  182b  was 
about  5C  lb.  in  the  Midwest;  eggs,  3£  doz.: 
corn  oc  bu.,  wheat,  25C  bu.;  and  a  cow- 
could  be  bought  for  $5  , 

With  travel  becoming  the  American  tradi- 
tion, you  could  choose  train,  wagon, 
horseback  or  the  water.  A  canal  ride,  with 
bed  and  board  included,  averaged  3  or  4c 
per  mile.  And  when  you  reached  your  des- 
tination, you  could  sit  down  to  a  5,  or  even 
10  course  meal  for  25c.  (Ladies  20c.  in 
consideration  of  appetite.) 

Farmers  in  the  early  1800  s  could  own  the 
famous  McCormick  Reaper  for  a  mere 
$100.  But  the  Civil  War  increased  prices  as 
the  machine  became  the  first  item  farmers 
could  buy  on  time  payments  for  the  sum 
of  $1,500. 

A  good  suit  of  clothes  then  might  cost 
$1.95  and  ladies  waists  (blouses)  were 
marketed  for  49c  to  $3.50  with  a  whole 
dress  pattern  priced  at  15c. 

Cookstoves,  quality-satisfaction  guaran- 
teed," could  cost  you  $29,25  at  $4  per 
month  and  a  dandy  heating  stove  could  set 
you  back  as  much  as  $5.73  and  up.  The 
first  electric  refrigerator  cost  $900  —  which 
might  be  enough  to  make  you  faint  on 
your  1907  faintmg  couch  that  had  cost  a 
mere  $7.85. 

Your  new  baby  travelled  in  the  height  of 
fashion  in  a  wicker  sleeping  coach  (stroll- 
er) for  the  sum  of  $12.04.  If  you  had 
$1,500  in  1903  you  could  show  off  in  one 
of  the  first  automobiles. 

Ah,  those  were  the  days.  Some  of  the  cur- 
rent prices  are  reminiscent  of  those  days, 
but  at  frontier  prices,  which  were  a  whole 
different  story.  Hardy  pioneers  had  to  pay 
$2  a  pound  for  sugar,  too.  And  the  same 
for  a  pound  of  coffee  or  pepper.  Those 
items  were  only  15c  per  pound  back  in  civ- 
ilized St,  Louis.  Flour  was  marked  up  100 
times  for  sale  to  the  frontiersmen  and  dur- 
ing the  famous  Gold  Rush,  that  precious 
commodity  went  for  $400  a  barrel. 


ADAMS'  PATENT  SWF.I.I  K,r> 

Sniii  1Vitiill:tM«  Rr<l*>(ent!«. 

I^Ht  bbort  Bed«l«ad«  ire  put  lA(«iher  wilb- 
tr«w«.  **d  by  aic«»*  Af  tW  WuHll<n  ^^ 
«cll«J  Mcam,  tb«  SaekiAg  U  llfpl  cr«w»l»(  *m4  t' 
'.  i\  a>1  unit*  irith  lite  )t»tl  pos«ibl«  IriMibtr,  «bici 
ttp^ttitu  In  obu  n  •  m  ibnce  nad.i  mttj  nthrr  war. 
Pyre  curled  H^ir  .A)ttr«M<*  coAifawljr  An  bftud.   ' 
HKSHIN   ^PKINO  8E\T  ROCKING  CHAIK"=, 
i<t)»tt,  Tran«t«ircnt  isd  Irtlit  KImd*.     AI*a,  a  |r«af 
riety  of  ornaoi'-iit*  aad  m«»'ri«U  Inr  iarrrior  ittnm- 
,  (ontt.'Mtty  nn  hftuj    aa.l  Up'-*!''- '»  ^Vorta  ftf  eeery 
'  tl««rri|)it..u  rkvcutaJ  vub  Dcait,#^  ■'  aaddca- 

I  f aub,  by  "J  U  Co. 

3.  W     MlfOtf  Af  lb.   ,^  ...•    ...r     •   

iP.  S      J    il.   h    Co     <r«l»f.ll   Inr  |ta«l   l»«r 
^pe.  by  eAiit^ni  ai>rnt>on  to  ba^iaeta,  bd4  »  . 
H«a%a,  by  hrvping  the  iicMal  a'l«clrt  la  ihei'   utr,  1 
P'U'i)  fiil'irf  )>»mnatf  ^  ap»tl2l— .|t 


MAAl.MOTir. 

*hUaddphiu    mMuscnm, 

IN  rut  1  PfKR  I'^RTOkTIlP 
J^ESNUT  STUKET,  (ABOV  ^ 

mgKimt  Iht  cTajTt  and  It.hV.^: 
AdtikidnncQ  :1b  < 

KtS  Mwwvm  i<  ihe  nt  Jt%t  >nU  1an;*sl  - 
kl,  »nj  cofttliri*  rmnifritt  coUtclionf 


.._...  flbrs  .11- 

tcicnltfic  cTifn  uf  Kurofyc 

Th*  KounOer.  f.  W    , 


FOR  KSIV  TOIUL 

>  vi:rv    accosiaodadnii 

Tj  laaifitrdcd  lou^MaanTB 


^l; 


,   U^4^  Ihc  irlicl^i  p)»':cd  in  iSr  MBMun  »ill 
«T»«y»  rrnikin  fiM  (he  pvbtic  {ovU. 

Ihomau  Gibaon^  IPlnntbcr, 

KMrr>i.TKlif.l.Y  inrorinihtc/'rH-ad^autf 
,,..    .... ,..,..    ttiji  ^  carri#«  on 

llM  !(•  <  t.\n  all  It*  •hva- 

hff  Ha- 1 ,      -  .._    _     :v.lr»ni«    nf  w%,\ 

(•u»  <lr«ct<pifit.»,   FAt*-"i   li.Li  '  ci- 

\\*-t  u)  bu'»  1.fiM|ii  CAal  n  on- 

»ir)irii-ii.  V\'ai>-r  C»<MWU.    Ha-  ->«*- 

rf  Uathtf,  Lc:tJ  auJ  Irun  l'ip<«,  KnufU  for 
Itu-achiii;  amiI  oil  Mftifr  ryiHicai  ai>pa/atMi, 
furnirtitd   al   iFui   »h«Mt(M    nn]t>r.     «iMf   hUn, 

I    r:***  -^-*v rjr.  N- ■  w 

Tcaitinn  Rlind  Warehouse, 

■-  ■  tua^K*  aw  rub<*iti.T  ahi>  tttoND  irHiKTa. 

fully   iuUtutt  the  tix\ 

I  xrr*fti  l*litl3d>-i|<Mii  airtl  vi 

iMfy.  thai  i*r  h^itcnniisntly 

«  K'^.i.l  «  af*.»r  .11.  n.)w.  < 


ii*  ft  a 


QUILL 

lanufacturer 

95  South  Second  street, 

.iOts'  CoflceHoiiiw,  Pliilad  ) 
;  ALL  KIN  O  OK  qtll.LS, 

•utch,  English,   German, 

and  Opaque, 
raoM  ta  60  TO  3os  tpbbl  uoo. 

SWAN  ANU  CKOW  qUILLS, 

at  Mrioufi  |iric<v 

ft)M>  offrm  r-ii'  t»)c,  iml  kccp^  topsUnlljr  on  hind,  KtMtnH- 
fifturtrft  i^riios,    a  larj^r  *tof  k  of 

lKNVILLE*SCHKMIC\LINKPOWDEH, 

„ — .        __.-/,_   -^-nptinleprodttciiun  of  Jei  B\%ck  Ink. 

lOR  SEALING  WAX, 

and  «tick   welt,  of  f  iriews  colours, 
Ligttt  inO   bark   Grceo,  Tetlow, 
I  ,  Onngr,  kx. 


^iAu 


tnaton  an 


dn. 


■erv-'fOod 


tie  i^tai/. 


The  SpBsr»iiir,ns  r«prptriilly  inform  itif  PuMlf,  tnd  ihr  Ciii«n«  of  WilmmtJOT  »nit 
N>«-ra«(lr  in  pnrtimlar.ihaf  ihrv  h»\T  »«nhli«hed  »  ^^t«^  forilip  piirpntr  nf  r»rr)iii5  in»  M»il 
lielM?fn  llif  tforrttlil  plarcf,  and  »Nn  for  Ihf  i-onvtvanef  of  pn«en^r»  «iid  h«iv;ii5f  ...It  »ill 
lr«\p  Nc\v-r«»ilp  for  \V>lniini;lnn,  nfry  mnrninc  twlween  1  inil  7  o'clock,  iiid  arrive  tl  U. 
Bhiston's  Tovcjn,  in  lime  for  pasnenijrrs  lo  lake  llif  %  n'tlock  Slai(«  for  Philadclpliia. 

Tur  Sta^  will  orra«inn.illy  rcdiro  to  Nfw-Ca^tle  in  (he  forenoon,  when  a  •ufficrcnl  number  of 
pa»«cii^r«  iiffrr.  nnil  hark  lo  Wilmington,  anil  leave  there  every  day  for  New -taille  after  the' 
arrival  of  ihe  riiiladclpliiaSiA^rii. 

P«Men^r<  may  re^t  a««iired,  thai  (hi«  ej(abli«hmenl  will  S»  miieli  tafer  and  more  eipedilinin 
ilian  nuy  licrclolore  esiiblijiicd  bclvictn  llio«  two  To»n«;  having  the  be»l  horsen,  and  a  careful 
driver. 

JOSEFH  Bfirji/VrrunsT,  r.  n.  trUmington. 
tnimiriflon,  >  DAVID  MOKRISOX,  r.M. -'>>il)-CnslU. 

Drituore.  \ 


INCOKRLPTICLE 

Forcclain  Teeth, 


Subscriber     rei- 
fully  iiiromtf  tile  (lub^ 

I   "'•«  'to  tel*   Porccljufi,   or 

jilitf     re\.lii  the  per»i.n    iri.iv   dciire,    tjii   m<«Jcrati' 

I.    'I'h*  ai'iiovcJ  Pofccl.uii 'I'ccih,   whit  h  he  minu- 

ra*  r>r  any  iltAilc  lu  corriapond  wilh  llie  otiural  ooci, 

'^nr  i>rryliial  colour  fur  ojty  Icd^lb  ol'iimc,  and 

"H^OKd  by  acida      Tboto  let'by  Uini  will  be 

•  tiaoil,  aitd  ba  aa  iervic«able  a«  any  thiof  u( 

loj  can  ba  marfa. 

c/VMioa  «•  ih*  Tttib    perfunnad    oo   rcaaonakle 

MMl'EL  CHAMBERLAIN,  DtntWt, 
47  ;«nnk  Ciakik,  4ib  dovf  IkIow  Arcs  ilr,*!. 


UVERY  STABLES, 

Harmony  Street. 

IM.    fKIIM     IHIKUIO   FOIRTH. 
!  W  linut  Sir- 1  ;», 
ruiUDEI.riKA, 

KSI-    '.Nil   (    vICi!  V(,KS, IIAKOt'CHKS. 

.■iHSKSj.  IKi. 


Cashmere 

X  BOilOUET 

fobtheHAKDKERGHIEI: 

Composeooilh.emost 

liH  ^r^^rant  and  costly 

:^  extracts  from  flowers 


4TB  fSilvcr  WatclicH, 

1.1iiiiJU:iai  iM  jiu  •th.  war- 
JC  rai'icl  to  fvu-  rkUMtt«vrra, 
Cold  aiKi  Ijih^r  of  Ihn  iii"*l  ap 
l«T,vrd  iiMlier*.  1^1  |«at;  t*<'l>J  rar 
lllii(ii  Oora  73  tn  !.•  iJiiO  (»f 
pair.  J.IIIO  ft[r,\.i  IMi*  atiU  fiHtv* 
kitiff  from  S"  no  lo  ^.>i  i^r  dna.— 
A  ,  ariFijr  frl,iary  f**4l«dlrvl  aod 
l^lM^lv,-r  r^puilli',  l<l«ciaclr»  and 

TliiuiUlea.  iic.  Ac     b«r  wbolcaa;* 

at  r'^iiMv  I'H^-*  aiM  no  lil«ral  term*.     ltt*WI  <<f  iUm  ab»\v 
(Ui4<  01  .auCuiiitnl  aoj  for  aala  by  0    I((IUIN>>II>I,  at  lila 
■ora.    No.  Ai   klarhat  atrrct.  bctarora  Hrcona  %nil  lltjij 
«ir^w.  o««  4uur  ai^faihaivtrlaiffy  aua««.*oiitA  «U4.  ■ 
fa»o-a«> 

Gi^AJSS  cutting;   factor  v. 

S       ri^HB  labarritwr  tlill  eoniinuaa  th* 

K  X     Glua  Cylluif  buatataa,  ik  all  lu  Tan 

M^      etabraackM,   aad  baa  al   bia  atora.  No.  68 

^■^^  Nank    I'bir^   atrcei,   rkila<l>l|ibia,  a   i.ry 

^^^^^  ctUuaIr*  aunriaeiit   of  all  kioda  uf  Glii<<. 


■■pcrlvr  Patant   Fira  Proof  Cevpoallloa 

€H  JESTS. 

E  lO  >'■  •111*  Xt-  U1t«  •itrla  fi.r  Ihki  laM  t«t-l\c  tfH>'>ili«« 
M  ititl'l  iii<<x>^-~rr  In  rt'O  rronf  nauriki*.  Ho  cnniinn-a  >e 
m«t>wf«c4uiv  ift»  •b'lva  luncU  «i  w  l<fw  ^t>c««  *•  tiiey  can 
bv  (wrcliaatd  Is  uty  yart  of  iU«  ijokw^  :>tair« 

JOil.N  SCOTT. 

IVo    t  Lndf*  »t/T'H.  Krvnh  of  Nuwytvvila  naii)i 

Ai  nnt«T«  U)«tihfulljr  rlc«h  ed  anrf  b**!  |a  kny  pan  nf  iKc 
l.'aKrtf  8<at«a^  ai«.l  OV^lif 


POWELL  &  THORPE'S 


PIRIT  OF  A  NATION 


"I  was  born  American;  I  live  an  American;  I  shatTdie  a, 
American."  daniel webster 


Don't  give  up  the  ship. 


CAPT.  JAMES  LA  WRENCE 


"So  you  are  the  little  woman  who  wrote  the  book  that  made  this  great 

war.  "  LINCOLN  to  Harriet  Beecher  St  owe.  fftHlfWH 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free,  .      "  emma  lazarus  __^ 

"The  people  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberty/'  thomasjefferson 

''A  truly  American  sentiment  recognises  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  the  fact  that  honor  lies  in  honest  toil."  grover  Cleveland 

"Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead, "  da vid  crockett^ 

"A  knowledge  of  the  past  prepares  us  for  the  crisis  of  the  present 
and  the  challenge  of  the  future."  johnf.  Kennedy 

"...  That  this  nation,  under  Gk)d,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom ."  Lincoln 

"Historic  continuity  with  the  past  is  not  a  duty;  it  ^bnfya 
necessity. "  justice  Oliver  wendell  holmes    ^- — ^^- 


'' America  is  a  tune.  It  must 

be  sung  together/^  gerald  Stanley  lee 

"Go  West,  young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the 

country ." HORACE  GREELEY  IMBiMi 

"I  come  to  present  the  strong  claims  of  suffering 
humanity.  ''Dorothea  dix 
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